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and by 1560 the Protestant party became supreme in Parliament
and an Act was passed abolishing the Mass and the Papal authority,
adopting the Confession of Faith drawn up by Knox and his
supporters. The Reformed Church asserted the control over educa-
tion claimed and exercised by the Catholic Church, and John Knox
thought the time was ripe for a complete reorganisation of Scottish
education. He realised the decay into which the rural parish schools
had by now fallen. The burgh and the grammar schools were
fairly efficient largely due to the zeal and interest displayed by the
town councils, which not only had the patronage of the schools in
their hands, but were also financially concerned in them. The
universities, especially Glasgow, were not in a flourishing state, and
many students preferred to seek higher education in England or on
the Continent. It was to meet these conditions that Knox prepared
for the consideration of Parliament a scheme in which he was
assisted by his colleagues Wynram and Douglas. The organisation
proposed forms part of his First Book of Discipline, which was
mainly concerned with religion, education, and the poor, and his
scheme was so clearly thought out, so masterly in its conception,
and so comprehensive in its scope, as to be several hundred years
in advance of the time.1
Knox proposed the establishment of a school in every parish or
associated with every kirk. Its function was to supply primary educa-
tion for children up to the age of eight. Grammar and Latin might
be taught, but in rural districts where a competent schoolmaster
would be difficult to obtain, the minister or reader should be
responsible for seeing that the village children were instructed in
elementary subjects and the Catechism, i.e. the Catechism of Calvin,
translated in the Book of Common Order. Those who could afford
it would be compelled to educate their children at their own expense,
but the children of the poor would be paid for by the Church and
maintained at school, either to proceed to a university, if capable
of higher studies, or be set to a trade. From the elementary school
the pupil would go to a grammar-school. No scholar of ability
was to be barred from the grammar-school on account of poverty.
This involved the establishment of a grammar-school in every
important town where, under a master appointed by the Church,
the pupil would learn "grammar and the Latine toung" for a
1 The title First Book of Discipline was adopted to distinguish it from a later
Book of Discipline written by Andrew Melville. Although Knox was the chief
author of the First Book of Discipline, there is no proof that he wrote the section
on Education. The book was issued in 1560.